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Patriotism  is  a  virtue  absolutely  essential 
to  a  continuation  of  national  life.  A 
cowardly  and  seltish  people,  unvvilliir^  to 
make  personal  sacrifices  to  maintain  the 
national  honor,  cannot  long  endure.  All 
history  demonstrates  this. 

Love  of  home,  ot  kindred,  of  wife  and 
children,  and  father  and  mother,  and  sister 
and  brother,  these  are  noble  impulses — 
sacred  passions  implanted  by  a  beneficent 
Creator  in  the  hu  nan  heart  to  add  to 
man's  happiness  and  conduce  to  his  welfare. 

Hut  the  time  conies  occasionally  when 
love  of  country  rises  above  ail  other  duty 
ind  calls  upon  the  citizen  to  forsake  all  the 
[ileasant  surroundings  of  borne,  all  the  en- 
learing  ties  of  friendship  and  love,  and  go 
fortli  to  war — war  that  brings  with  it  ex¬ 
posure  and  fatigue,  and  disease,  and 
wounds,  and  starvation,  and  impris  innient, 
jind  agony,  and  death;  that  fills  the  land 
with  mourning  anti  desolates  the  face  of 
nature . 

Wlien  men  obey  the  high  call  of 
ratriot'sm  and  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 
public  good  in  a  necessary  and  just  war  to 
lefeiid  the  national  life,  tiiat  the  gove/n- 
nent  founded  by  our  fathers  may  desceii  l 
()  our  children  and  our  children's  children 
o  the  latest  posterity;  that,  in  the  language 
)f  President  Lincoln,  the  government  of 
he  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo])le, 
nay  not  peri-’h  from  the  earth,  it  is  but 
ittle  that  the  survivors  can  do  towards  pay- 
ng  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  the  dead, 
fheir  widows  an  I  orplians  cm  be  taken 
ire  of,  and  their  graves  can  be  decked 
vith  dowers.  In  the  pleasant  spring  time 


when  the  earth  has  put  on  her  soft  robes 
of  green  and  the  God-given  dowers  have 
.>l)ened  so  beautifully  around  us,  and  all 
nature  is  instinct  with  life  and  beauty,  we 
can  annually  assemble  to  recall  to  memory 
their  noble  deeds.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be 
known  to  them  what  we  do  here  to-dav. 
Who  canted?  Their  disembodied  spirits 
may  be  cognizant  of  our  doings,  and  our 
memorial  services  may  rise  like  grateful  in¬ 
cense  to  the  doinabi  in  wliich  thev  now' 
dwell.  But  wdiether  this  be  so  oi-  not,  w'e 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  keep  alive  this  cus¬ 
tom  . 

Who  can  say  whit  demands  the 
future  holds,  or  how  soon  the  Nation  may 
have  cause  again  to  test  the  patriotism  of 
her  sons?  If  patriotism  be  a  vi.tue  neces¬ 
sary  to  national  life  it  must  be  fostered  and 
encouraged  and  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
the  peojile.  The  rising  generation  in  boy¬ 
hood  and  young  manhood  must  cultivate 
marti  il  ardor  and  love  of  country.  Deeds 
of  bravery  and  courage,  and  fortitude  and 
heroism,  should  be  commended  in  song  and 
story,  and  men  everywhere  should  learn  to 
know'  and  feel  that  a  brave  and  iionorable 
death  is  better  than  an  ignoble,  cowardly 
and  selfish  life;  that  the  gallant  .soldier 
who  rises  above  the  narrow'  view  of  self¬ 
ease  and  .safety,  and  goes  forth  to  battle  lor 
his  country's  w’elfare,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  regard  and  veneration;  and  that 
the  memory  of  the  ilead  should  abide  for¬ 
ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  living,  that  their 
descendants  for  generations  may  feel  a 
pride  in  their  ancestry;  an  elevating  and 
ennobling  pride  that  fither  or  grand fathei-. 
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or  uncle  or  ^rand  uncle  died  in  the  war  for 
the  Union.  Such  a  legacy  is  wortli  more 
than  f^old.  Xo  wealth  can  purchase  it,  no 
breath  of  misfortune  take  it  away.  It  is 
invaluable;  it  is  imperishable. 

We  have  assembled  to-day  to  commemo- 
rate  their  deeds  ;  to  recall  the  names  of  the 
soldier  dead  who  lie  buried  in  our  ceme- 
teiYes,  and  with  martial  music  to  deck  their 
last  resting  places  with  tlowei  s.  It  is  a  sad 
but  beautiful  ceremonial.  They  perished 
like  flowers  cut  down  untimely  in  the  prime 
and  beauty  of  young  manhood. 

There  are  others  that  we  cannot  thus 
honor.  Some  lie  in  unknown  graves  on 
distant  battle  fields  ;  some  died  from  star¬ 
vation  in  the  horrid  prison  pens  of  th^  South 
and  All  the  trenches  ot  unmarked  misery. 
Their  very  fate  can  only  be  su;mised.  Xo 
kindly  hand  strews  flowers  over  their  re¬ 
mains. 

There  are  others  still  who  yet  move  about 
among  us  with  a  wooden  leg  or  an  empty 
sleeve,  sad  living  monuments  of  devas¬ 
tating  war;  and  some  with  shattered  con¬ 
stitutions  drag  out  the  reniuaut  of  their 
days.  To  provide  for  all  such  is  the  XTitioifs 
solemn  duty. 

War  is  destruction.  It  is  essentially  bar¬ 
barous  and  cruel.  Disguise  it  as  we  will; 
try  to  soften  and  retine  it  as  you  may, 
throw  around  its  conduct  all  the  restrain¬ 
ing  influence  civilization  and  humanity  can 
suggest,  and  it  yet  remains  lloiiuii)  War! 

“Oh  war,  what  art  thou  ? 

After  the  brightest  triumph  what  remains 
Of  all  thy  glories?  Wlieii  the  song  ot  dear- 
bought  joy 

Salutes  tlie  victor’s  ear  and  sootaes  his  piide 
How  is  the  grateful  harmony  profaner. 

By  the  sad  dissonance  of  virgins’  cries 
Who  mourn  their  lovers  slain  !  Of  matrons 
hoar 

Who  clasp  their  withered  hands  and  fond¬ 
ly  ask 

'fheir  slaughtered  sons  1 
llow  is  the  laurefs  verdure  stained  with 
blood. 

And  wet  with  widows'  tears  !'’ 

God  never  designed  that  men  should 
slaughter  each  other.  His  benevolence  and 
benelicence  are  inliuite.  Wars,  like  other 
human  ills,  are  man-made;  there  is  nothing 


in  the  Divine  constitution  of  human  alfaii: 
that  makes  them  necessary.  Ifiiidividuih 
and  nations  governed  their  conduct  by  tin 
ethics  of  the  Bermoii  on  the  ]\Io.int,  mei 
would  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hoo'^s  ami 
would  learn  war  no  more.  The  world  i> 
growing  gray  with  age,  and  yet  this  nine¬ 
teenth  cent'uy  of  the  Christian  Era  is  stil 
sadly  full  of  cruelty  and  wrong.  It  must 
be  possible  that  in  the  ultimate  progress  ol 
the  human  race  some  tribunal  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  settle  human  disputes  without 
this  horrible  relic  of  barbarism,  this  cruel 
■ulUnta  ratio  regimn,  which  has  so  long  des¬ 
olated  the  earth. 

What  a  spectacle  Christian  Europe  pre 
seiits  to-day  !  'I'he  whole  object  of  national 
organization  and  government  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  is  that  the  masses  may  toil  in  igno¬ 
rance  and  poverty  to  support  large  disci¬ 
plined  armies  ready  at  any  moment  tc 
slaughter  each  other  in  battle  to  preserve 
the  so-called  balance  of  power.  Throw  the 
balance  of  power  and  the  whole  brood  oi 
kings  and  nobles  to  the  dogs  rather  than 
maintain  them  at  such  a  price  of  toil  and 
blood.  And  this  very  war  ot  ours,  thii 
wiping-out  of  slavery,  this  forgiveness  ami 
reconciliation,  and  restoration  of  the  union, 
are  a  long  step  forward  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 

Of  all  people  we  are  most  happily  situatei 
in  this  regard.  We  need  no  standing  arm.) 
except  a  nominal  one.  Our  govermneni 
rests  on  justice  and  public  opinion.  Oni 
citizen  soldiers,  intefligent  and  courageom 
and  inspired  by  love  of  country,  have  evei 
been  ready  to  respond  to  all  just  demamf' 
upon  their  patriotism. 

The  advice  of  Polonlus  to  his  younj 
friend  is  good  tor  nations  as  for  individuals 

“Beware  of  entrance  to  a  ipianel;  but 
being  in, 

(’any  thyself  that  thine  opponent  may  be¬ 
ware  of  thee," 

Thus  has  it  ever  been  with  our  Xati(>ii: 
thus  may  it  ever  be.  It  is  only  in  .self- 
defeiice,  as  a  dernier  resort,  rliat  eithei 
men  or  nations  have  aright  to  tike  up  arms. 
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We  have  rid  ourselves  of  tlie  tearful 
wrong  of  African  Slavery.  It  was  to  some 
extent  a  national  sin,  and  we  have  paid  a 
national  penalty.  It  was  more  particularly 
a  sin  jf  the  South,  and  they  have  sntlered 
tlie  more  sev^erely.  W^hen  the  culture  ot 
icotton  became  profitable  in  the  hands  ot 
an  oligarchy  of  slave-holders,  they  depart- 
ied  from  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  that 
slavery  was  a  wn-oug  to  be  gi’adnally  done 
away  with  as  soon  as  it  could  be  acomplisli- 
ed  with  safety,  and  came  to  regard  it  as  an 
institution  to  be  perpetuated  an  1  extended. 

It  was  because  of  their  fear  that  their 
'peculiar  institution  was  in  peril  that  they 
i rebelled  against  the  election  of  Lincoln  and 
inaugurated  the  war. 

The  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  inter¬ 
fered  by  a  wonderful  series  of  Providences 
to  thwart  tlieir  iniquity,  and  the  great 
wrong-  was  wiped  out  in  a  deluge  of  blood. 

We  are  happily  rid  of  it.  \S^e  have  paid 
the  penalty  which,  with  nations  as  with  in¬ 
dividuals,  always  follows  the  infraction  ot 
Divine  Law,  and  our  nation  is  once  again 
prosperous  and  happy.  Xo  portentous 
clouds  are  lowering,  the  skies  are  serene, 

.  and  white-winged  peace  hovers  protectingly 
over  the  entire  lantl.  Long  may  it  so  con¬ 
tinue.  And  yet  if  the  time  does  come  that 
we  are  compelled  to  embark  in  a  just  and 
necessary  war,  may  our  ycung  men  alv\ay.s 
respond  with  p.iti iotisni  co  their  country's 
.  call. 

.\Leantime  let  ns  treasure  the  memory  of 
our  deaii,  and  with  every  recurring  Spiing 
deck  their  hallovved  resting  places  with 
'  beautiful  tiowers.  .May  the  time  when  an¬ 
other  war  conies  to  crowd  out  their  m.mo- 
I  l  ies  by  other  martial  deeihi  be  long  post- 
I  polled. 

I  We  can  best  exhibit  our  appreciation  of 
I  the  deail  and  of  the  sacrifice  they  made,  by 
I  preserving  pure  and  free  the  institutions 
i  and  the  government  they  died  to  maintain, 

!  by  discharging  our  ilnty  as  citizens  and 
voters  intelligently  and  from  a  conviction 
of  duty.  Doubtless  party  oiganizations 
are  necessary  and  proper,  as  a  means  to  an 
I  end.  Lilt  the  welfare  of  party  must  not 


rise  above  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Party 
leadeis  cultivate  partisanship  for  their  own 
personal  agrandisement.  The  real  future 
peril  to  our  country  is  from  corrupt  party 
ri»igs.  We  need  statesmen  looking  to  the 
;  general  public  good,  and  not  partisans  who 
care  only  for  the  success  of  party,  and  hold 
to  the  detestable  doctrine  that  the  end 
jnstilies  the  means — the  end  to  be  attained 
jiarty  success,  the  means,  the  divison  of  of¬ 
fices  and  power  among  the  ring.  The 
maxim,  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  is 
full  of  danger  to  the  Republic.  The  pres¬ 
sing  need  of  the  times  is  its  utter  extermi¬ 
nation  and  destruction. 

Unfortunately  such  jiartisans  hold  high 
idace  in  both  political  parties.  Virtue  re¬ 
sides  in  tlie  hearts  of  the  masses  of  both 
parties,  but  too  often  they  are  bound  by 
liarty  cliques  and  set-up  conventions  that 
fail  to  consult  and  disregard  the  popnl  ir 
will,  and  leave  the  people  impotent  to  con¬ 
trol  by  their  votes,  having  really  no  choice 
except  to  vote  for  the  nominee  with  whose 
selection  they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  vice 
and  weakness  of  our  system  seems  to  lie 
,  just  here. 

All  republics  whose  wrecks  strew  the 
pathway  of  time,  have  perished  from  the 
retention  of  power  by  magistrates  and 
cliques  against  the  will  of  the  people.  In 
this  matter  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  The  smallest  beginnings  must  be 
watched  and  guarded  against.  Whe.i  the 
trickling  stream  fust  washes  over  the  em¬ 
bankment,  a  few  shovels-fnl  of  earth  will 
check  it;  neglected,  the  break  becomes  a 
chasm,  the  streamlet  an  irresistible  torrent, 
swei'ping  destruction  over  the  land. 

Xo  ring  within  a  party  has  a  right  to  dic¬ 
tate  nominations.  There  nin.st  be  no  party 
oligharchy.  The  whole  party  must  be  con¬ 
sulted  and  freeiy  indicate  its  choice.  Any 
other  course  is  treason  to  party  and  im¬ 
mensely  perilsome  to  the  general  weal. 
When  a  party  cannot  free  uself  from  the 
yoke  of  .i  ring  except  by  revolution,  levoln- 
tion  is  a  solemn  duty.  The  tyranny  of  iiar- 
ty  maintained  by  ti  ickery  and  fraud  and  a 
ilivision  of  spoils  is  as  objectionable  to  a 


IVceinaii  as  any  otlier  tyranny.  It  is  more 
(lanjrerous  than  an  open  foe. 

Before  we  i)ass  to  the  further  <lnties  of 
tlie  (lay  let  ns  pay  a  i)assin<r  tribute  of  re- 
sj)ect  to  the  dead  coininander-in-chief,  the 
lamented  Lincoln.  He,  too,  died  a  soldiei', 
at  the  liead  of  onr  arnnes;  died  by  the 
hand  of  a  cowardly  assassin,  for  all  assas¬ 
sination  is  essentially  cowardly — a  secret 
and  treaclierons  assault  upon  an  unarmed 
and  unsuspecting^  victim.  Time  works 
ji'reat  chanj’es.  It’s  softeniiif^  inliuences 
upon  human  passion  is  needed  before  the 
actors  in  oreat  events  can  take  their  proper 
jilace  in  history.  The  rancor  that  saw 


alone  in  Mr.  Lincoln,  uncouthness,  malevo 
lence,  ignorance  and  partisanship,  has  to  a 
j;reat  extent  disappeared.  The  great  (lual- 
ities  of  tlie  man  begin  to  ue  seen  even  by 
those  who  were  his  bitterest  revilers  and 
foes.  :May  I  not  say  that  we  all  here, 
without  regard  to  party,  honor  the  memory 
of  tlie  man  as  a  statesman  and  philanthro- 
jiist  actuated  by  a  profoundly  unselfisli  and 
earnest  desire  tor  the  welfare  of  his  country 
and  his  fellow-men  ? 

(.)ne  vither  thought  that  may  not  be  in¬ 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  war  re¬ 
sulted  in  setting  free  four  millions  of 
slaves.  The  necessity  of  the  case  has  made 
them  ecpuil  as  citizens  befn-e  the  law. 
'1  hey  have  done  wonderfully  well,  and  are 
last  learning  ro  be  industrious  and  many  of 
tliem  intelligent  citizens.  I  doubt  whether 
any  race  of  people  laboi  ing  under  all  their 
disadvantages  would  have  done  better — 
],eihaps  none  so  well.  It  is  not  easy  at 
once  to  lay  aside  old  iirejudices,  and  yet 
certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to  di) 
so.  It  is  the  behest  of  true  manhood  and 
courage  that  it  should  be  done. 

To  forgive  and  forget  is  noble.  An  ad¬ 
versary  who  has  been  belligerent  under  a 
misai)j)rehensi()n,  and  who  expresses  regret. 


ought  to  be  at  once  met  with  the  extended 
hand  of  retionciliation.  But  both  sides 
were  not  right  in  this  war.  One  or  the 
otluM-  was  frightfully  wrong.  Forgiveness 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  fail  tcTproper- 
y  enunciate  on  suitabli*  occasions  the  iust- 


ness  and  humanity  of  our  w’ar.  And  yc 
there  were  doubtless  goo»l  peoi>!e,  earnest 
Cb.ristian  people,  engaged  in  the  rebellioiJ 
such  arrant  self-deceivers  are  men  whei 
warped  and  blinded  by  their  surrounding! 
and  by  tlieir  narrow  vision. 

I  have  liere  the  lists  of  the  dead  soldier! 
of  this  county.  I  wish  t!iat  time  wouh 
permit  to  read  them  to  you.  More  thai 
one  thousand  of  the  prime  of  the  manhood 
of  this  single  county  of  Bedford  w’ent  on 
to  this  war.  Of  this  number  over  si> 
hundred  died  in  the  service,  in  battle  and 
from  disease.  One  of  every  six  of  the  met 
of  the  county  went  forth  to  battle — oiu 
of  every  ten  of  the  men  of  the  county  laic 
down  his  life  on  the  altar  of  his  country 
Ingrate?  and  c.avens  are  we,  and  false  t( 
our  duty,  if  we  fail  to  love  our  country  and 
her  free  institutions  and  to  \enerate  tin 
memory  of  our  soldier  dead. 

Let  me  tell  you  an  incident  of  the  war 
From  among  us  here  in  this  village  of  Bed 
ford  there  went  out  a  young  lawyer,  Os 
WALD  Hampton  Gaithkr,  in  ali  the  health 
and  hope  and  fond  aspiration  of  young 
manhood.  Tne  patroitism,  the  valor,  tin 
honor  of  the  country  had  been  appealed  t< 
by  the  President’s  proelam  ition,  and  from 
the  pulpit  and  tlie, rostrum,  to  stand  by  the 
Union  of  our  fathers.  The  call  of  duty 
sounded  so  imperatively  in  his  ears  that  hi^j 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  say  no 
He  left  ail  the  happji  surroundings  of  oui 
beautiful  village  and  marched  forth  to  uj) 
hold  the  heroic  stars  and  stiapes  of  our  an 
cestors.  On  one  of  the  battte  tields  of  Vie  I 
ginia  he  fell,  pierced  through  the  breas  i 
with  a  bullet.  As  he  lay  upon  his  hospital, 
bed,  cor.scious  of  his  approaching  dissoluj 
tion,  with  no  mother's  hand  to  wi^ie  tin 
death  sweat  from  his  brow,  he  was  visitec 
by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  spoke  tli 
him  of  the  approaching  end.  He  replied] 
I  am  jirepared  to  die  so  far  as  the  consolal 
tions  of  religion  are  concerned,  but  oh  I  sirf 
it 's  hard  to  die  thus,  on  the  very  verge  « 
a  life  that  was  so  full  of  hope  and  promisj 
and  aspirations  of  usefulness  and  faimi 
but  I  am  consoled  by  the  thought  that  1 


erisli  for  the  jjoocl  of  my  country,  that  her 
overnmen^.  and  free  institutions  may  live. 
II  a  few  hours  after  he  was  i  i  eternitj". 
Limels  leaned  over  the  battlements  of 
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[eaven  with  outstretched  hands  to  wel- 
ome  to  paradise  the  soul  of  that  young 
Ihristian  Hero. 

Heath  is  inevitable.  However  we  may 
xclude  the  unwelcome  thought  it  comes  to 
o  all.  Each  one  must  cross,  and  cross  alone 
o  far  as  human  aid  is  concerned,  the  dark 
raters  that  separate  us  from  immortality, 
'he  fate  of  those  we  this  day  commemorate 


is  assured.  Their  battle  of  life  is  fought 
and  ended  gloriously.  Some  of  ns  who 
survive  may  till  dishonored  graves,  may 
stain  our  lives  with  nnworthiuess  or  dis¬ 
grace  our  names  and  lineage.  Xot  so  with 
these.  In  the  language  of  the  brave  Ho¬ 
man,  Horatius,  who  more  than  two  thous¬ 
and  years  ago  kept  the  bridge  .so  well, 

‘•To  every  one  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late 
And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers. 

The  temple  of  his  gods.” 


